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| Latin Sentence Connection 


By CLARENCE WHITTLESEY MENDELL, PuH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Latin, Yale College 


‘‘Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe’. 


—SHAKESPEARE’S LUCRECE 


Shakespeare missed many things in his education, among them the intricacies and 
f exactions of Latin grammar, which alone accounts for his mentioning sentences with such 
levity. Their really serious nature has been clearly demonstrated to the many teachers 
who are daily confronted by a group of young Americans baffled by Latin sentences and 
Latin sentence connection. 

Those who have tried to explain to none too eager minds the somewhat artificial dis- 
tinction between coordinate and subordinate clauses will be glad of the clear-cut study 
of the subject which Mr. Mendell offers in this volume. Beginning by placing 
before his reader a working definition of a sentence and a discussion of the psychological 
processes behind its formation, he proceeds to an analysis of methods of connection. 


Realizing that handbooks of grammar have loaded upon conjunctions practically all 
the work of sentence connection, he has turned his attention to the less well-recognized 
methods of repetition and kindred means. There were usually several different relations 
} possible between sentences, and there are at least three fundamental and natural signs that 
{' served to define the relation: repetition, change, incompleteness. Illustrating his descrip- 
tions of these various types from the Latin prose-writers, he leaves the reader alert to the 
relations and connections between sentences other than conjunctional ones. 


a By his suggestions as to the possible application of these principles, Mr. Mendell not 
only shows more conclusively the interest of the subject, but relates it to other investiga- 
tion done and yet to be done. 


| 8vo. Cloth. 134 Pages. $1.50 Net, Postpaid 


Those whose courses include Latin Poetry will be interested to know that 
A SELECTION OF LATIN VERSE, WITH NOTES (Edited by the Latin Faculty 
of Williams College), has been adopted as a Latin Text at Bowdoin, Butler, 
Columbia, Dickinson, Lafayette, Oberlin, Princeton, Tufts, Vassar, Wesley, 
Williams and the University of Manitoba. FOURTH PRINTING. $1.00 NET. 
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Unlike the Conventional Beginning | 


NUTTING’S 
A LATIN PRIMER OR the Junior High School and for Private Schools 


where Latin is taught below the ninth grade, 
AND these two books provide an ideal teginner’s course. 

A FIRST LATIN They offer a simple and gradual preparation for the 
reading of Caesar. 
READER They lay a broad and sure foundation of forms. 
They make the pupil thoroughly familiar with a work- 
ing vocabulary of 1150 words. 

The exercises deal with things within a boy’s and 
girl’s experience and therefore make Latin seem like a 
real language, not one that is ‘dead and gone’. Sight | 
reading is introduced early, easily and naturally. [ 


By H. C. NUTTING, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Latin, 
University of California. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


A ‘~ D’OOGE’S LATIN FOR BEGINNERS IS 
zi THE BEST FIRST-YEAR BOOK 


Because 


It presents Latin grammar from the English viewpoint, constantly 
comparing the Latin construction with the corresponding English 
usage. Utilized for the first time in Latin for Beginners, this 
plan not only assures a better understanding of Latin, but also 
strengthens the student’s knowledge of English grammar. 


This is but one of the fundamental reasons. See the next issue of 
Tue CLassicAL WEEKLY. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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(Concluded from p. 106) 


Professor Payne warmly urges that the student of 
law should devote much attention to Greek. 


The study of Greek is immediately a study of a 

literature that interests the lawyer, a literature that is 
a condensation of the history and thought of an integral 
civilization into a comparatively small literary com- 
pass. : 
From the beginning the student of Greek absorbs 
philosophy, politics, history and literary beauty from 
masterpieces. He can forget the Greck language, but 
he does not forget the absorbed increment. . . . 
keeping in mind the immense value of laying a broad 
foundation for the future lawyer-citizen who must 
inevitably be something of a leader in the community 
in which he lives, if he amounts to much, it seems clear 
that Greek is preferable to any modern language. It 
will not make him a technical lawyer, but it should 
make him broad and powerful both as a lawyer and as a 
citizen. 


Professor Akeley believes strongly (12), first, that 
the Classics afford a good discipline, and, secondly, that 
the product of such discipline is transferable to other 
fields of intellectual activity. The future engineer 
must be trained to think. 


The future engineer needs to learn to think during a 
formative period some years antedating his opportunity 
of acquiring that technical information that is to con- 
stitute the material of his thinking as an engineer. The 
engineer as a thinker is made during the high school 
period. To work out the meaning of a Greek or Latin 
sentence requires all the mental processes of logical 
induction, of drawing conclusions from a mass of facts, 
and of insight, that are used in the solution of a complex 
problem in electrical engineering. But the Latin or 
Greek sentence can be offered to the boy at an age when 
the engineering problem is utterly beyond his reach, the 
time in his life when he must be led to think, if ever. 
The thinkers among engineers are the men who actually 
have transferred the results of discipline in an early 
training to the field of engineering. If such transfer 
were not possible, we would not have any thinkers at 
all, and all education would be an abject failure. , 
nothing was ever yet devised that came nearer to con- 
centrating all the efforts of a boy upon a real problem, in 
compass so limited as to hold his attention within the 
limited period during which a boy’s attention may be 
held, as the aforesaid Greek or Latin sentence. If that 
training is not transferable to another field, then no 
training is transferable and no education can fit for life, 
and we might, in that case, as well discontinue our 
schools and let everybody learn his lessons in the school 
of life. If every youngster had to work out a page of a 
Greek or Latin author every day for two years in his 


high school course, not many intellectual mollycoddles 
would find their way into college. 

Again, nothing is better to provoke mental activity 
than acquaintance made in early years with a civiliza- 


tion as remote from ours as possible. The average man 


is the victim of habits of thought and action imposed 
by his modern environment. The thinker must be 
able to challenge habit, custom and convention when 
necessary. 


Professor Christophelsmeier says (18): 


My experience as a teacher of history and political 
science has left the strong impression that the students 
most capable of comprehending these subjects have 
received a training in Latin and Greek. I ascribe this 
fact to three sources: (1) the character of the students 
who take Latin and Greek; (2) the mental discipline 
obtained from the study of these subjects; and (3) the 
historical and political insight and perspective which 
the study of the life of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
gives. 

Active minds constantly make comparisons and draw 
contrasts. This is peculiarly true within the field of 
the historical sciences, jechiiliog politics. The greater 
the difference in the subject matters considered, the 
more interesting they often are, especially to the minds 
of the young. The present is ever studied in the light 
of the past; our present civilization becomes real and 
vital only because of the knowledge of the past that led 
to the present. ~ 


Professor Brown holds (24) that ‘An educated 
engineer is one who possesses information, culture, 
power’’. On page 26 he says: 


But it is on the part the study of the classics has in 
producing the power an engineer must have that I wish 
to lay emphasis. The foundation stones of accuracy, 
efficiency, and ability to reason, upon which power 
must be built, can be shaped by the study of the ancient 
languages as well as by the study of mathematics. 
These languages, which require a close attention to 
detail and precision of interpretation, followed by close 
reasoning, train the mind of the student along the lines 
he must later follow in his professional work. The 
value to us is that we are taught how to think. Thought 
properly controlled is power. 

Were I given the choice of any of the three attributes 
previously noted that an engineer should have and told 
the others I could not have, I should unhesitatingly 
choose power. The study of the classics then, first of all, 
develops power in an engineer. Next it gives him an 
opportunity to absorb culture and this is more necessary 
to him than to other men, as his first few years after 
leaving school are often spent in environments pulling 
strongly the other way. Lastly, it furnishes a reserve 
storehouse of information, potential information it 
might be called, possibly not very often used, but none 
the less a valuable asset. Cc. ks 
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THE PURPOSE OF COLLEGE GREEK' 


It is possible that an assemblage of classical scholars 
may feel some interest in the views of a mere layman in 
this field, an unprejudiced observer of Greek from out- 
side the inner professional fold, a teacher of English and 
an administrative officer who has never used Greek 
vocationally, who has never found it of any direct 
practical and professional use, in the narrower sense, 
who has forgotten how to read the language, and who, 
in the face of these obvious objections, is profoundly 
grateful that the College requirements of her under- 
graduate years forced her to study Greek, and enthusias- 
tically believes in its value to-day. 

Of course, Greek is of no practical, vocational use, 
save for the very few who are privileged to teach it. 
Its appeal in College must be to those who expect from 
it far other things—joy in beauty, exhilaration of adven- 
ture, and illumination of the mind. The purpose of 
College Greek should be to communicate these things in 
much the same manner in which they are conveyed to 
the spirit by actual travel, by journeys across the sea to 
civilizations older and in some ways richer and in many 
ways different from our own. 

In offering myself as an humble example—a kind of 
Exhibit A—of this sort of pleasurable result of classical 
study, I must apologize for the rather personal, auto- 
biographical flavor of some of my remarks. In order to 
give my opinion any value as a scientific specimen, I 
must state briefly the history of my own Greek studies. 
Having reluctantly decided to enter college, and finding 
that Barnard prescribed Greek for entrance, I began the 
language in the October preceding my admission. One 
other pupil and myself, in a cosy class of two, with an 
excellent teacher, met for seven periods a week and 
easily covered, by June, all the entrance requirement 
and more, except the three books of the Iliad, which I 
studied with a tutor for three weeks after school had 
closed. I have always been extremely glad that I 
covered beginning Greek so rapidly, swallowing the 
grammar in large, hasty doses, and arriving within a 
couple of months at pleasurable reading. Had I been 
obliged to drag through these early stages at one-third 
the pace, I am confident that I should not have loved 
the language so well. 

In those days Greek was prescribed for freshmen, 
and, though I never thought of specializing in the 
Classics, I chose to continue it, one course a year, 
through all the rest of my College days, just because I 
liked it. Weread rapidly, I am happy to say, as we did 
not in our Latin courses, and I therefore covered a fair 
amount of literature—about ten books of the Odyssey, 
as I remember, Plato’s Protagoras and Apology, some 
Lysias, which I recall but vaguely, the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, which we did not appreciate, at least two plays 
of Euripides and three of Sophocles, which impressed 


1An address by the Dean of Barnard College, delivered before 
The New York Latin Club, February 10, 1916. 
Gildersleeve confines herself to College Greek, much, if not most 
of what she says — to all study of Greek, and, it may be 
added, to all study o 


Though Miss 


Latin. C. K, 


me deeply, several orations of Demosthenes, and his 
life by Plutarch, the fragments of lyric and bucolic 
poets—I remember vividly the beautiful bits of Sappho 


'—and finally a semester of Pindar—very difficult. 


There was probably more, which I forget. I have 
always regretted that I read no Herodotus and no 
Aeschylus. 

Perhaps my happiest recollection of those days of 
College Greek is of the weekly hour in my freshman year 
when as many of the class as wished met for voluntary 
reading at sight. We must have been conscientious and 
studious souls in those days, for, as I remember, most of 
the class came. We covered rapidly the Phaeacian 
episode and several other books of the Odyssey. The 
beauty of Homer penetrated the spirit of one freshman 
at least, as no other poetry had yet done. I still repeat 
to myself occasionally ten lines from the fifth book 
which I happened to admire greatly and to commit to 
memory that winter twenty years ago. It is the 
passage beginning mérva Oed, wh po rbde xWeo, 
in which Odysseus tells Calypso of his unconquerable 
yearning for the day of his homecoming. 

Well, those- pleasant hours of my College Greek 
passed long ago. What did I gain from them to com- 
pensate for the expenditure of time throughout four 
years—of time in which I might have learned stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping and cooking and many other 
useful things of which I am still ignorant? What can 
others gain from such hours to-day? On the basis of 
my own experience I will try to analyze what is, to my 
mind, the value and the purpose of Greek in our College 
curriculum. 

Greek is, of course, an exquisitely adjusted linguistic 
instrument. I learned from my own superficial study 
of its grammar, syntax and vocabulary a good deal 
which has proved applicable to other languages and to 
the art of expression in general. But on the whole I do 
not believe that this disciplinary, linguistic side of the 
study should be emphasized, as I believe it should be in 
Latin. Knowledge of the language as a mere tool, a 
key to unlock the treasure house of its literature, should 
be the conception held before the students; they should 
be hurried as rapidly as possible over all philological 
preliminaries, and even accuracy of understanding 
should to some extent be sacrificed to rapidity of reading, 
so that the students may enjoy as widely as may be the 
abundant riches of the storehouse, before graduation 
and the pressure of worldy affairs shut them from 
further exploration in this delightful field. 

Some bit of linguistic training we may, however, claim 
as the result of any Greek course. We may claim also 
some solid addition to our stock of historical and mytho- 
logical information, and the ability to thrill responsively 
to allusions in other literatures to these great tales of 
the past. I vividly remember the aesthetic joy I 
derived even from the very crude production some 
years ago of Stephen Phillips’s Ulysses—especially in 
the scene in Hades when a mysterious shade approaches 
the much-enduring hero, who greets it in awe-struck 
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tones, ‘‘Oh, mighty Agamemnon!’ What a wealth of 
poetry, of tragedy, of the imagination of centuries, 
glowed about the sound of that great name! How all 
that rich association suddenly lifted the scene for me to 
thrilling heights! The comparative blankness of mind 
which results from lack of such connotations was 
impressed upon me a few years ago—before the play 
became so fashionable—when I was reading to a group 
of students passages from Gilbert Murray’s translation 
of The Trojan Women, and one interested girl inquired 
earnestly, “‘Who was Hecuba?” How comparatively 
little the poetry could mean to her! 

Another function of College Greek is, I believe, to 
arouse in the students’s minds the sense of the romance 
of archaeology, of the journeys which it has made pos- 
sible into the long dead but stillvital past. Itisstrange 
how many people look upon archaeology as a dull and 
musty pursuit. They have never thrilled to the story 
of Schliemann’s life, or of the recent work in Crete 
which has made old myths seem concrete historical 
realities and unearthed a forgotten civilization. There 
is no child who is unconscious of the joyous excitement 
of digging for buried treasure, who has not read with 
bated breath tales of pirate gold. We should not 
neglect to make real to students the far greater joy and 
excitement of unearthing buried  civilizations—a 
pleasure easily obtainable vicariously, if not in person, 
and a taste to be acquired more easily through classical 
archaeology than in other fields, 

Akin to this is the desire for intellectual adventure 
which should be stirred in the souls of our College 
students—the eagerness to explore new and strange 
fields, to venture on experiments in subjects far from 
their daily lives, in a different age, a different atmos- 
phere, from which they may derive mental stimulus and 
often creative power. Many persons lack this spirit of 
intellectual initiative and adventure. I was glad to see 
it shown recently by a group of Barnard students who 
acquired from some elementary study of medieval 
literature an interest in old Irish romances, and a desire 
to study Old Irish. Our Professor of Celtic Literature 
in Columbia University kindly arranged an elementary 
course in this subject, and twelve energetic under- 
graduates are faring forth into this comparatively 
uncharted academic sea of intellectual adventure. 
Even more keenly should this spirit be stirred within 
students with respect to Greek. Some linguistic 
barriers should not deter, but rather lure on hardy souls 
to these joys of exploration and to the stimulus of 
remote and alien lands. 

Just because Hellenic civilization is remote from us in 
point of time, intimate contact with it seems to me 
invaluable in giving us a sense of historical perspective, 
a realization that things develop slowly, with long 
lapses and backslidings, that we must not be too im- 
patient of delays, nor too much carried away by the 
latest social nostrums and cure-alls. They were proba- 
bly discussed some twenty centuries ago also, and their 
mere enunciation to-day is not going to revolutionize 


. forthwith the face of society. To both the feminists 


and the antifeminists who view with opposite emotions 
some ideas regarding the position of women and the 
home I commend the reading of the fifth book of the 
Republic, to which I myself occasionally turn—in 
Jowett’s translation—and which I find both illuminat- 
ing and soothing. 

This long vista across the ages, and this sense of con- 
tact with what was in so many ways the fountain head 
of our civilization, give an intellectual experience which 
we should not wish to miss. It is sometimes, of course, 
discouraging, to realize how little we have progressed, 
if we have progressed at all, beyond that golden age of 
long ago. Deep was the depression in the hearts of 
some of us on a gray afternoon last May, when we sat in 
thenew stadium and witnessed that probably un-Greek 
but moving presentation of The Trojan Women. 
‘Would ye be wise, ye cities, flee from war’ fell from the 
lips of Cassandra with almost uncanny aptness. 

How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 


Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to die! 


It might have been written to-day, of the madness 
which is now abroad in the world. As we listened we 
felt that no one could realize more acutely than Euripi- 
des the hideous cruelty and the blank futility of war. 
The truth was evidently apparent in his time to a 
thoughtful man, and yet in all these centuries we seem 
to have made no progress towards edits this 
futile cruelty from the earth. 

It is certainly discouraging at times, but I believe 
that it is in the main illuminating and right, that we 
should thus realize how like in mind and heart are we 
and the men of other ages. The essential kinship of 
the human race it is proper that we should learn, in 
order that we may understand and sympathetically 
interpret the course of history. The eternally clear 
and true intellectual power manifested in Plato, the 
touching appreciation of the elemental bond uniting 
man and wife and child shown in Homer’s beautiful 
scene of the parting of Hector and Andromache—such 
examples as these show what a vivid sense of human 
kinship with other times the study of Greek should 
bring to us. 

Such voyaging into ancient thought causes this reali- 
zation of the essential likeness of humanity, and also a 
respectful toleration of unessential differences, and is 
thus in its effect much like foreign travel and residence 
in distant lands. Without it we are in danger of becom- 
ing provincial and narrow. You may remember that 
in Bernard Shaw’s delightful play, Caesar and Cleopa- 
tra, when Caesar’s British secretary expresses horror at 
some Egyptian practises, Caesar apologizes for him to 
Cleopatra, saying, ‘‘You see, he imagines that the cus- 
toms of his own little island are the laws of nature’. 
We, too, the island dwellers of Manhattan, are not 


immune to such imaginings. 
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Not even in times of peace, still less to-day, is it 
possible for most of us to break down this sort of provin- 
cialism by actual physical travel in foreign lands. But 
by study pursued in the proper mood of pleasurable 
exploration, and especially, I believe, by the study of 
Greek, our minds can travel afar, and we can gain much 
the same broadening effect upon our spirit. 

And finally Greek is valuable in bringing us into con- 
tact with beauty. Perhaps this is its most precious 
function. Many people to-day forget a truth which I 
have had vividly impressed on my mind during the past 
few years —our need of food for the spirit, of sustenance 
which will rouse to a warmer glow within us the driving 
force of energy, ambition, idealism. There are, of 
course, various kinds of food for the spirit—friendship, 
religion, the influence of striking personalities, the 
desire for social service. One kind of very great value 
is the stimulation derived from the highest types of the 
fine arts, the aesthetic joy of contact with beauty. I 
can remember having a fine production of a great opera 
fill me with renewed energy, with consciousness of the 
value of life, with zest and increased ability for teaching 
required argumentation to sophomores the next morn- 
ing. We differ somewhat in the types of art from which 
we derive this food for the spirit, but for very many of 
us, I believe, the riches that lie in Greek culture, the 
beauties of Greek literature,—unequalled except per- 
haps by English—of Greek architecture, of Greek 
sculpture, can give pleasure, inspiration and driving 
force beyond most other aesthetic joys. 

These values which I have been enumerating—I 
realize how inadequately—can be achieved by the 
proper sort of study of Greek archaeology, history, 
philosophy, art, and literature. We should not confine 
our enthusiasm to literature alone. In travelling in a 
foreign land we can derive vastly greater pleasure, 
interest and profit if we can speak the language of the 
country. The study’ of Greek literature, of course, 
should be conducted if possible in Greek. Even a 
scanty knowledge of that tongue enables one to taste a 
flavor absent from any translation, however excellent. 
But I can not help feeling that it is better to know Greek 
culture through translations than not at all, and I should 
imagine that it would be well for teachers of Greek to do 
all in their power to arouse interest in Greek art, his- 
tory, philosophy and even translated literature, with 
the hope that this contact with Hellenism may stir the 
students to desire the more intimate acquaintance to 
be gained only through a knowledge of the language. 

A rather amusing example of this sort of approach is 
furnished at Barnard by our Greek Games, a pleasant 
spring festival. The reciting of a Greek invocation to 
the presiding deity, the study of Greek costumes 
involved in the preparations, or even the hurling of the 
discus, sometimes fires our young freshmen and sopho- 
mores with the ambition to journey further towards 
ancient Hellas. 

In meditating on the subject of this address I was led 
to wonder to what extent the women’s Colleges during 


the last ten years had been winning students to the 


' study of Greek and had thus been enabled to achieve 


some of the good ends which I have been suggesting. 
The statistics which were courteously furnished to me 
by seven of the principal Colleges for women did not 
cover completely more than five years—from 1910-I9II 
to 1914-1915 inclusive—and they were based on such 
different systems of registration and compilation that 
it is impossible to draw from them any positive and 
definite conclusions. You may be interested in know- 
ing, however, the sum totals of registrations in Greek for 
all the seven Colleges lumped together, for each of the 
five years. They run as follows: 


You will observe that they decline steadily for four 
years and then suddenly leap back to a figure almost 
equal to the first of the series. What caused this sud- 
den revival in 1914-1915? Were the students seeking 
refuge from a world of war? 

Another point which struck me in studying the statis- 
tics in detail was that a great proportion of the registra- 
tions, in certain cases, were in beginning Greek. At one 
of the largest Colleges, for example, out of 117 total 
registrations in Greek for 1914-15, 76 were in the 
beginning Greek course. Evidently the hope of College 
Greek lies largely in these elementary classes. Our 
classical departments—in the women’s Colleges, at 
least—can not depend upon any considerable supply of 
students who have begun Greek in the Secondary 
Schools. They must somehow capture the imagination 
and the interest of students after they enter College, 
and initiate them then into the joys of Greek. 

The difficulty of doing this to-day lies not in any 
diminution of the value of Greek, but in the rapid 
multiplication of other subjects also of interest and of 
use. This pressure on the curriculum is vividly realized 
by any one who advises students regarding their choice 
of studies. Greek can best hold a firm position in the 
College by emphasizing, I believe, these cultural and 
pleasurable aspects which I have tried to outline. 
What student would decline an opportunity to travel 
abroad with an inspiring guide and live for a time in a 
land alive with interest and beauty? Presented to her 
in the guise of a similar chance, a journey into Hellenic 
civilization should never cease to appeal. 

You will have noticed that I use most often the 
analogy between the study of Greek and foreign travel. 
For many years it has always sprung to my mind when 
I have tried to explain to questioning doubters my bene- 
fit from my own College Greek. As I look back upon 
this, it seems to me most like a journey into a different 
land; it seems that I lived for a time in a clearer air, 
under a brighter sky, where minds played freely, where 
life was young, where the world was rich with a balanced 
and exquisite beauty. Perhaps the real Greece was not 
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at all like this vision of mine. I do not greatly care. 
Not for much gold would I give up this memory of a 
happy journey. Whether I can read Greek now or not 
—what matters that? Because I can not travel there 
again, shall I therefore regret that I was once privileged 
to dwell in Arcady? I rather rejoice that for a time at 
least my steps were turned thither, and I try to guide 
others also towards the pleasures of that delectable land. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


VIRGINIA C, GILDERSLEEVE. 


REVIEWS 


A Companion to Classical Texts. By F. W. Hall. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1913). Pp. 363. 
$3.15. 

Mr. Hall’s book consists of nine chapters, on The 
Ancient Book, The Text of Greek Authors in Ancient 
Times, The Text of Latin Authors in Ancient Times, The 
History of Latin Texts from the Age of Charlemagne 
to the Italian Renaissance, The History of Texts During 
the Period of the Italian Renaissance, Recension, 
Emendation, MS Authorities for the Text of the Chief 
Classical Writers, The Nomenclature of MSS, with the 
Names of Former Possessors. The book is intended 
especially for 
those who, without wishing to become specialists in 
textual criticism, yet find that textual problems inevi- 
tably enter into their studies. Mariy people tend to 
regard textual criticism as a disease. But it is neither 
a disease nor a science, but simply the application of 
common sense to a class of problems which beset all 


inquirers whose evidence rests upon the authority of 
manuscript documents. 


And the author has applied common sense to the 
problems covered by the book. If there is little in it 
that is new, there is much that is stated in a new and 
simple manner. Each chapter is followed by a short 
bibliography. The result is a readable, scholarly and 
altogether commendable book, well adapted to the pur- 
poses intended. The great difficulty with a book of 
this sort is to know where to stop—every one will feel 
that certain topics should not have been excluded and 
that others again should have been treated more fully. 
Some of the reviewer’s notions on these matters will 
come out in a discussion of the separate chapters. 

Chapter I gives a good account of the papyrus roll, 
its manufacture and its effect on literature (as in deter- 
mining the length of books), the change from roll to 
codex, and the book trade. It seems unsafe to argue 
from Martial 14.190, Pellibus exiguis artatur Livius 
ingens, however, that the parchment MS here men- 
tioned contained only excerpts. 

Chapter II is based chiefly on Wilamowitz, as Mr. 
Hall informs the reader. First comes a discussion of 
the pre-Alexandrian period, in which there were few 
agencies tending to preserve the original texts. Alexan- 
drian scholarship has given us our modern texts. It 
has protected poetry more than prose. In an unpro- 
tected text conjectural emendation must be resorted 


to far more often than in a protected text. The newly 
found papyri show that one must not put all his trust in 
one class of MSS. 


The next three chapters deal with the history of Latin 
texts (the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are rightly 
deemed of sufficient importance to be given separate 
chapters). In contrast with the Greek texts, most 
Latin texts were protected by scholarship from the 
first. Beginning with the second century B.C. scholars 
busied themselves with the texts of Latin authors (one 
might almcst say that the scholar as well as the school- 
teacher seized upon the Aeneid with avidity as goon as 
it was published). The methods of Roman scholarship 
were derived from Greece—notably from Pergamum 
and Alexandria. To the very end of antiquity scholars 
gave their attention to the texts of classical authors. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries a number of amateur 
critics kept up the tradition. The names of several of 
these are preserved in the subscriptions of MSS, e. g. 
Mavortius in the MSS of Horace. The unfavorable 
attitude of some Christians toward everything pagan 
was counterbalanced by the desire to perpetuate the 
monuments of Rome's past greatness. In this move- 
ment Cassiodorus and Isidore were particularly promi- 
nent. During the Middle Ages the importance of Italy 
in continuing the classical tradition is small compared 
with that of France, Germany and England. The 
Irish and the English brought to the Continent an 
interest in classical learning. The Englishman Alcuin 
became head of Charlemagne’s Court School, and was 
largely responsible for the humanistic revival of the 
ninth century. 


Mr. Hall inserts at this point a description of the 
methods of medieval scribes and scholars. To say that 
“the size and arrangement of the quires often provide 
important evidence for the age and history of a codex”’ 
is scarcely illuminating to the uninitiated. The 
activity of the ninth century is well summed up in the 
words 


The immense services rendered by the Carolingians 
to the Latin classics consist, therefore, not in their 
attempts at recension, which could never be systematic, 
but in the accuracy with which they copied the good 
manuscripts which were still accessible, and in the 
legibility of the script in which they copied them. 


The chapter on the Renaissance seems much too 
short to one who takes a special interest in that period 
of intense enthusiasm. The pendulum swung back and 
once again Italy was the center of classical learning. 
By the way, it is worth emphasizing here that the 
Renaissance began in the fourteenth, not in the fifteenth 
century, as one sees stated altogether too often. The 
essential feature of the Renaissance movement was the 
eager search for classical manuscripts. Hence the 
great importance of Sabbadini’s work, especially his 
two volumes of Discoveries of Latin and Greek MSS in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, the second of 
which appeared after the publication of Mr. Hall’s 
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book. These excellent books are indispensable to one 
who is working with Renaissance MSS. 

The chapter on recension well traces the advance in 
methods during the last few centuries. But Mr. Hall 
does not show clearly what a great advance has taken 
place in very recent years and what the future has in 
store for us (see my paper on The Present Status of 
Latin Text Criticism, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 4.25 ff.). 
The importance of Bentley is overemphasized, as it 
usually is. It would be just as well for textual critics to 
forget Bentley for a time. After the historical sketch 
Mr. Hall discusses methods used in recension. This is 
very useful material for the beginner. However, to say 
that there are more than 70 Catullus MSS of the fif- 
teenth century which are descended from the lost 
Verona MS is like saying that a pound sterling is worth 
over $2.80, for it has been stated in print that there are 
about 120 such MSS. Mr. Hall’s cautious attitude 
toward fifteenth century MSS with their interpolations 
is in pleasing contrast to the implicit faith bestowed on 
them by many scholars. 

The chapter on emendation covers the various scribal 
errors and contains some very sensible remarks that all 
would-be emenders should take to heart. On the sub- 
ject of contractions a noteworthy work has appeared 
since the publication of Mr. Hall’s book, Professor Lind- 
say’s Notae Latinae (compare also his article, A New 
Clue to the Emendation of Latin Texts, in Classical 
Philology 11.270-277). 

The chapter on the MS authorities of our classical 
texts is, and perhaps is bound to be, somewhat uneven 
and unsatisfactory. Some authors, as Terence, receive 
very full treatment, while others are slighted. The 
same material may generally be found in some of the 
histories of literature, as those by Schanz and Teuffel. 
First editions and indexes are regularly quoted. In- 
stead of the former it would have been more useful to 
mention the best critical editions. Late authors, both 
pagan and Christian, are for the most part passed over, 
e. g. Vegetius, Martianus Capella and Augustine. The 
cheap and excellent indexes in Schwabe’s Catullus and 
Hiller’s Tibullus are not mentioned. There are other 
omissions and some errors. 

Acquaintance with an article by Professor Merrill, 
entitled On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s Letters, Classical 
Philology, 2.129-156, would have prevented an erron- 
eous statement about a MS of Pliny’s Letters. 

Of the last chapter the author says in his Preface that 
it ‘would perhaps have been the most useful if I had 
been able to render it as complete as I could wish”’. 
With this the reader agrees. Students will find the list 
of names of MSS and their owners useful as a basic list 
to which they may add. Naturally there are great 
inconsistencies. Scholars who are somewhat obscure 
are mentioned, while men like Petrarch, the very first of 


modern MS owners and collectors, and Coluccio Salu- > 


tati are omitted. Much may be added to the useful 
but scrappy information as to the present home of the 
MSS of earlier scholars; e. g. many of Manetti’s MSS 


are in the Palatine collection of the Vatican library. 
Let us hope that some time we may have a more com- 
plete list of this sort. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


B. L. ULLMAN. 


A History of Latin Literature. By Marcus Southwell 
Dimsdale. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany (1915). Pp. viii + 549. $1.50. 

Mr. Dimsdale’s book, whose seventeen chapters 
present a sketch of Latin literature from primitive 
litany to Boethius, forms a volume in the series entitled 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the World, edited 
by Edmund Gosse, and supposedly is addressed to the 
wider public. In the language of its author (Preface, v), 

The book is intended for the general reader, and 
therefore I have dwelt on the broader aspects of the 
subject more than on details and points of contro- 
versy. 

Whether or not the intention thus expressed is ful- 
filled depends on the definition of ‘general reader”’. 
If he is a person looking for a rapid and easy survey of a 
literature in which a partial, and usually rather slight, 
acquaintance has given him an interest, it is to be 
doubted whether he either desires or needs a book of 
five hundred and forty-nine closely reasoned, closely 
stated pages weighted with detail. Surely the reader 
will not be very ‘‘general’’ who appreciates being told 
(154) of the Galliambic meter that 
originally a lesser Ionic tetrameter catalectic, it had 
been so far modified on the principle of representing a 
long syllable by two short ones (resolution), and on that 
of transferring the second of these to the succeeding foot, 
and there treating it, in conjunction with another 
short syllable, as convertible with a single long one 
(anaclasis), that its Ionic character had been obscured, 
and its movement becoming predominatingly trochaic 
it corresponded with two Anacreontic lines, the second 
of them one syllable short. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Dimsdale has constantly in 
mind the very restricted audience formed by the 
teacher, the lecturer, and the serious student of Latin 
literature. For them his book will prove a valuable and 
attractive aid in matters both of fact and appreciation. 
While it does not contain all the apparatus of scholar- 
ship and cannot be substituted for the exhaustive works 
which we have long used, it contains all that the average 
undergraduate student really needs, and all that the 
average teacher or lecturer ought to want to present. 
What should make it especially welcome is its systema- 
tic yet not formal character, and its judicial tone. The 
author’s mode of procedure is uniform, without being 
monotonous. In the treatment of every important 
figure or movement, he presents an orderly summary of 
fact, follows this with a resumé of adverse criticism, and 
concludes with such an evaluation as clearly accounts 
for ‘the phenomenon of survival and popularity. 
Adverse criticism is given full hearing. Mommsen is 
allowed to express his opinion of Cicero as “‘only an 
advocate and not a good one’’, along with unfavorable 
critics less unjust and more penetrating. We are not 
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left, however, to despise ourselves because we still 
admire. We are helped to formulate the reasons for 
our admiration and to justify it: 


But he does more than inform the mind; he charms 
the ear . . . . Impossible as is the Ciceronian 
style to reproduce in its perfection without the gift of 
a fine ear, its magic isirresistible . . . . It remains 
the basis of finished modern prose. 


There is of course nothing essentially new in method 
in this presenting of defects and qualities; but the 
range and thoroughness of Mr. Dimsdale’s statement 
of essentials, in fact and criticism, his evenhandedness 
of justice, the literary quality of his presentation, and 
the perspicuity and economy with which he accom- 
plishes his purpose, are characteristics whose combina- 
tion occurs in no other book with so marked a degree of 
unity. The literary enthusiast may indeed feel in the 
case of favorite authors that Mr. Dimsdale is somewhat 
too hospitable to adverse criticism, or that he praises 
with too little heat, too little like the lover and too much 
like the mere friend, or that he is not really the judge, 
but the over-conscientious pleader who cautiously 
understates his case for fear of being charged with the 
attempt to falsify or prove too much. The accuracy- 
first enthusiast, too, will notice a few misprints and 
errors: among them ‘Shormio” (68); for 
‘reasons’ (138); “regard” for ‘regain’ (?) (163); death 
of Tullia placed in 46 (167); ‘Tigellius the Sardian” 
(188); ‘‘Nepus’’ (222); ‘‘Macenas” (236); ‘‘Marcus 
Annaeus Seneca, commonly called the Philosopher” 
(389); the year of the four Emperors given as 68 A.D. 
(454); ‘‘Vitellianist’’ (489). Errors are not to be 
wondered at, however, in a book containing so many 
details. The reader will also notice the dearth of 
reference to German authority. Mr. Dimsdale shows 
no sign of critical indebtedness to Germany, and makes 
also no mention of German editions. To omne 
ignotum people it will no doubt be a matter of surprise 
that a scholarly account of Latin literature can be 
written from sources not German. Mr. Dimsdale’s 
only considerable modern non-English source is René 
Pichon. 


One paragraph on Catullus will serve as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Dimsdale’s literary style and his manner of 
appreciation (148): 


The lyrics of Catullus represent an achievement new 
in Latin literature, and one which was never again 
realised in equal perfection. Perhaps the most suc- 
cinct characterization of their qualities is contained in 
the phrase ‘‘passionate simplicity”’ applied to them by 
Fénelon. The emotions of a sensitive temperament 
seized at their supreme moment have been fixed forever 
in language of undying charm. For simple as the dic- 
tion is—it is that of ordinary conversation, and here and 
there is only saved from being prosaic by the perfect 
collocation of the words—it is pure and dainty, and in 
the poems of love and friendship rendered more endear- 
ing by the use of those caressing diminutives, native 
to the soil of Italy and still persistent upon it, which the 
Augustans did so ill a service to erotic poetry by seeking 
to discard. 


The quality of Mr. Dimsdale’s work may be further 
indicated by a few specimens of the numerous passages 
in his own translation with which the book is illustrated. 


Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
“T am a man, mankind’s affairs are mine’. 


Nerei repandirostrum incurvicervicum pecus. 
“Nereus’ spatulous-snouted, bent-backed flock’. 


Frigidus in silvis Aquilo decussit honorem. 
“The cold North wind 
Has shaken down the glory of the woods”’. 


Odi et amo. Quare id faciam, fortasse requiris. 

Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 

“T hate and love: the cause I cannot tell. 
Only I feel it, and to feel is hell’. 


Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
“Suns may set and rise as bright, 
But, once quenched our little light, 
We must sleep one endless night’’. 


Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique amavit cras 
amet. 

“Loveless, mayst thou love to-morrow; loving, still 
to-morrow love”’. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


Archaeological Excavation. By J. P. Droop. Cam- 
bridge: atthe University Press (1915). Pp. X + 
80. $1.00. 

Not the least of the achievements for which the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century will remain 
memorable is the development of the science of archaeol- 
ogy. The old haphazard digging for treasures enriched 
museums but contributed little to an adequate under- 
standing of the place and the period to which a given 
object belonged. The primary aim of the new science, 
however, is the methodical and accurate reconstruction 


of the life and history of the past. As thus conceived, it 


is the fellow handmaid of geology, history, and anthro- 
pology in the service of knowledge. In the words of 
Mr. Droop (page 1): 

The archaeologist’s general aim on approaching a 
new site should be to draw from it all the knowledge 
that he can, to unearth as complete a skeleton as possi- 
ble of the history of that particular spot during the 
period when it was human habitation. Unless that 
pees belongs to times when men wrote what can now 

read, he can hardly hope to uncover perfect history, 
but the more complete the dry bones that he lays bare 
the better the chance that they will rise again as history 
when imagination shall have prophesied to them. 


Mr. Droop’s book is a fascinating essay on what he 
would call “‘the art of digging” written (page X) 
with the idea chiefly of entertaining the many who b 
their interest and subscriptions have helped in the wor 
of recovering the past, and partly in the hope that, if it 
makes even slightly for the accomplishment of better 
work in the future, it may not have been written in 
vain. 

Both expectations bid fair to be realized; for the 
general reader will find an excellent account of the 
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processes and the principles that underlie archaeological 
research, and the excavator who would, in future, dare 
to transgress ‘‘the new decalogue for the fraternity’’, 
expounded in Chapter V, will be in no danger of falling 
from grace, for he is damned already. 

Chapter I, General, treats of the aims of the excavator 
and the organization of his staff. In Chapter II, 
Particular, the author discusses digging, systems of 
tips, the importance of observing stratification, trial 
trenches, dumping, first aid to the finds, the necessity 
for copious field notes, and the choosing of a site. A 
propos of the last, Mr. Droop observes (31): 
the surest indication of ancient habitation is the 
presence of ancient potsherds, which being both charac- 
teristic of their period and indestructible make the 
most descriptive of labels; intrinsically, too, they are 
as valueless as the stones on the hillside, so that they 
are not likely to have been moved except possibly down- 
hill by the forces of denudation, and in Greece if none 
are to be found the spot is probably not worth considera- 
tion. 

The qualifications of the excavator form the subject 
of Chapter IV. These are many—a knowledge of 
archaeology, of directing men, of rudimentary civil 
engineering, of drawing, of photography, of chemistry, 
of anthropology, of the workers’s vernacular, tact, and 
“lastly, he should have digested this essay’. In Chap- 
ter V, Some Questions of Morality, Mr. Droop expounds 
in vigorous fashion the new decalogue, and in Chapter 
VI he offers sage counsel as to the manner and time of 
publication. Chapter VII, Epilogue, is a protest 
against the cooperation between men and women in 
excavation, graphically styled the ‘mixed dig”. 
Finally, five Appendices deal briefly with (A) the use of 
the dumpy level; (B) triangular mensuration; (C) 
graphic publication; (D) causes of dishonesty among 
workmen, and (E) archaeological inferences. An 
Index completes the volume. 

Mr. Droop writes with the authority of a trained 
archaeologist whose achievements entitle him to pro- 
nounce judgment. His little book, written in a lucid 
and cogent style, ought, therefore, to find a ready wel- 
come at the hands of all who are interested in the 
progress of archaeological research. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


J. G. WINTER. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 


The first meeting of The Classical Forum, for 1916— 
1917, was held Saturday, December 9, at Hunter 
College. 

Mr. E. E. Bogert, a member of the Committee 
appointed by the State Education Department for 
Revision of the Syllabus in Latin, discussed the follow- 
ing topics: (1) The Aim and Content of the New State 
Syllabus in Latin for the First Two Years, and (2) 
Should the revised Syllabus for Third Year Latin pre- 
scribe the study of selected letters of Cicero as a sub- 
stitute for one of the six required orations? 

The movement for drafting a new course in Latin 
was the outcome of a paper read at Syracuse, December, 
1915, by Dr. S. Dwight Arms, New York State Special- 
ist in Classics, in which he referred to the great unrest 
among schoolmen over the content of Latin in the 


present syllabus, and a feeling that better material 
should be selected and that more emphasis should be 
put on the resources of Latin as affecting derivatives in 
English and the understanding and appreciation of the 
mother tongue. . 

The tentative draft of the proposed New Syllabus 
outlines the work in vocabulary, inflection, syntax, 
derivation, oral work and reading, prescribing most of 
that work. 

Aside from the stress placed upon word study and 
oral work (including dictation), the chief departure is in 
the material to be read: in the first year selections 
from Eutropius, Viri Romae, and the Perseusin Ritchie’s 
Fabulae Faciles; in the third half-year thirty pages, 
including the story of the Argonauts (in the Fabulae | 
Faciles), the story of Hannibal, and Caesar 1.1-13, 24, 
50, 54; in the fourth half-year, sixty pages, consisting 
of Caesar 2.1-18, 3.12-16, 4.20-38, 6.9-28, 7.1-10, 63- 
90. The reading, especially for the third and fourth 
half-years, is definitely prescribed. 

This programme, it is urged, would eliminate the gap 
between the second and the third half-years. Accord- 
ing to this program, further, the prescribed reading 
would supplant sight reading. 

Professor Knapp pointed out that the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Arms’s Committee were very similar to 
those reached by a Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association which is a part of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education (for a very 
brief outline of the views of that Committee see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8.184). The aim of both Commit- 
tees is to devote a longer period to the beginner’s 
preparation so that progress later will be more rapid. 
But the Committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion has not deemed it wise to prescribe fixedly, as the 
other Committee does, the reading and other work. 

On the motion of Professor Knapp it was resolved 
that the State Education Department be most urgently 
asked to have the tentative syllabus printed and a copy 
sent to every teacher of Latin in New York State for 
examination and criticism before its final adoption by 
the State Board. 

On the motion of Dr. Tibbetts, a committee of three 
was appointed to prepare a list of questions on the 
Syllabus to be sent (at the expense of the Club) to every ° 
member. The replies will be tabulated and sent to Dr. 
Arms’s Committee. 

Mr. Bogart then discussed the content of Third Year 
Latin, using the article, Comments Upon the Present 
Latin Course for High Schools, in The Classical Journal 
11.151-163. He submitted arguments for the omission 
of the Pro Archia and the Second Oration against 
Catiline, and the substitution for them of selected 
letters of Cicero, Sallust’s Catiline, Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ligario, or De Senectute. 

JANE GRAY CARTER, Censor. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 
SECOND MEETING, 1916-1917 


The New York Latin Club will hold its second 
meeting for the current academic year on Saturday, 
February 10, in Hunter College (entrance on Lexing- 
ton Avenue) at 11:30. Luncheon will be served after 
the meeting. After the luncheon, Mr. John Jay 
Chapman, well known for his championship of the 
classics, though he has no professional interest in 
them, will address the club. Those who intend to be 
present at the luncheon are requested to notify Dr. 
Jane Gray Carter, at Hunter College. Tickets to the 
luncheon may be obtained from Dr. William F. Tib- 
betts, Curtis High School, New Brighton, Staten Island, 
New York. 
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READING 
LATIN LITERATURE 


Experience shows that notes at the foot of the 
study page encourage the High School student 
to do better work. 

Notes at the foot of the study page are found 
exclusively in 


WALKER’S CAESAR 


SCOTT & BEESON’S SECOND 
LATIN BOOK 


JOHNSTON & KINGERY’S CICERO 
KNAPP’S VERGIL 


Separate paper-covered texts 
for class use free 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
Publishers of the LAKE LATIN SERIES 


NEW YORK 8-12 East 34th St. 


LIVY: BOOKS I, XXI and 
XXII. 


Revised Edition. By EMORY B. LEASE, College of 
the City of New York. Cloth. xl+352 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


HE new edition has briefer notes, presented 
in a simpler form and at the same time in 
the light of the most recent investigations. 
Several new and valuable features of literary and 
historical interest have been added, and the new 
rammatical nomenclature, recommended by 
he American Philological Association, and The 
Modern Language Association, has been in- 
troduced. In addition to the three books (i, xxi 
and xxii) which are universally considered the 
best of those extant, summaries of the remaining 
books, with particular attention given to finer 
passages, have been included. It is believed 
that a mastery of the contents of this book will 
enable the student to acquire a broader and 
better knowledge of Livy and his History and to 
gain a better foundation for his subsequent 
study than can otherwise be secured. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


“Three in One” 


The Gunnison and Harley Latin Series 
features a CAESAR and a CICERO, 
each containing a full year’s work 
through the unique combination of 
(1) Text, (2) Prose Composition, and 
(3) Grammar. 


Features which make this series 
‘“‘different”’ 


Notes so organized as to help form a 
lasting Grammar habit through constant 
reference to the Grammatical Appendix. 
Completeness of both texts, thus avoid- 
ing the burden of separate Prose Book 
and Grammar. 

Compactness of books—not bulky in 
spite of large amount of material. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


The Relation of Latin 
to Practical Life 


A Manual for making an Exhibit to show in con- 
crete form the practical value of the study of Latin 


Price $1.55 


Postage 12 cents 
Published by 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
419 Sterling Place Madison, Wis. 


Ww. F. HUMPHREY 
300-312 Pulteney St. GENEVA, N. Y. 


BOOK, CATALOG, MAGAZINE 
AND BOOKLET PRINTING 


Special attention given to technical and 
scientific publications and pamphlets 


THE COMPLETE PLANT 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
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Your Classical Library 


F you had the 78 volumes of the Oxrorp 
I ASSICAL TEXTS you would have a fine 
classical library. The volumes are sold 
separately. They are crown 8vo, and bound 


in limp cloth. here is no collection of the 
Latin and Greek Classics so ably edited, or so 
beautifully printed. 

All may be had interleaved with writing paper 
and bound in stout cloth. 

Most of them are also obtainable printed on 
the famous ‘Oxford India Paper’, bound in 
cloth or Persian Morocco. These make hand- 
some gift editions. 


“The series can hardly receive too high praise; 
except for the price the volumes may be called 
luxurious. The typography, paper, and margins 
leave practically nothing to be desired. ey 
are edited by scholars of distinction, and of special 
study and fitness in the work each has under- 
taken"”.—Nation. 


Complete list of the “Oxford Classical Texts” 
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GRAPHIC LATIN 


A graphic representation of the main principles of the entire 
Latin language descriptively outlined from the standpoint of its 
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Chart II. The Adverb The Conjunction 
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